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Some Other Comix 


DOPE COMIX No.1...Spaced-Out 
stories from your favorite under¬ 
ground cartoonists. Great Leslie 
Cabarga cover, reminiscent of the 
grand old Fleischer animated car¬ 
toons... the first reprint of 'The 
Great Marijuana Debate/' by Jay 
Lynch, Kim Deitch, Denis Kitchen, 
and Pete Poplaski. And new comix 
by Steve Stiles, Howard Cruse, Joel 
Beck, Sharon Rudahl, Doug Hansen, 
and others! Ught up and read. $1 



COMIX BOOK— A 68-page comic 
magazine initially published by 
Stan Lee's Marvel Comics Group, 
and then independently wrapped 
up by editor-publisher Denis Kit¬ 
chen. The last two issues feature 
art by Leslie Cabarga, S. Clay Wil¬ 
son, Trina Robbins, Justin Green, 
Kim Deitch, John Pound, Willy 
Murphy, Basil Wolverton, Peter 
Poplaski, Sharon Rudahl, Gary 
Hallgren, Bob Armstrong, Ted 
Richards, and still others. These 
fat magazines are a special bargain 
at the cover price of only $1 each. 
No.4 and No.5 available. 

KURTZMAN KOMIX - Harvey 
Kurtzman has been called the 
"Father-in-law of underground 
comix." He was the creator of Mad, 
Help, Trump, Humbug, and, cur¬ 
rently, "Little Annie Fanny." This 
book collects Harvey's early work 
for the first time. And, appropriate¬ 
ly, the introduction is by Kurtzman 
discovery Robert Crumb. Printed 
on Quality white stock. $1. 

FEVER DREAMS- A classic 
science fiction story (and cover) by 
Richard Corben, based on a story 
by Jan Strnad. 


JOEL BECK'S COMICS AND 
STORIES— Primarily a collection 
of Joel's early (and very scarce) 
comix. Also includes a new story 
(the truth behind Smoky the Bear.) 
On white paper for $1. 

DUTCH TREAT-A collection of 
comix from the fabulous Dutch 
underground cartoonists. Evert 
Geradts, Joost Swarte, Harry 
Buccinx, and others from Holland's 
Tante Leny Comix are represented. 
Printed on fine white paper. 44 
pages for $1. 

FEAR & LAUGHTER- A crazy 
comic that spoofs Dr. Hunter S. 
Thompson, Rolling Stone's gonzo 
journalist and author of Fear & 
Loathing. Contributors include 
Bil Stout (another great cover), 
John Pound, editor Scott Shaw, 
and many others. White paper. $1. 
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ROBERT CRUMB COMIX 

XYZ COMICS - "The Last Word in 
Comics." An introspective book 
with stories like "The Many Faces 
of R. Crumb."Includes a parody of 
his own Keep-on-Truckin' charac¬ 
ters, Boingy Baxter, BoBo Belinski, 
and more. Still just Ibi. 

ARTISTIC COMICS-—Drawings 
culled from the "secret sketchbooks 
of R. Crumb." Lots of demented 
doodles. An extra-thick comic for 
just $1. 

PEOPLE'S COMICS- The highllte 
of this book is "Fritz the Cat, 

Super Star." Crumb, bitter at the 
way his character was misused in 
the animated Bakshi film, kills 
Fritz off once and for all. He 
hasn't drawn him since. Ibi. 



MR. NATURAL No.3- Crumb's 
most popular character escapes from 
sycophants, confronts the devil, and 
finally is Institutionalized by old de¬ 
votees Flakey Foont and Ruth 
Schwartz.I s this the end of the old 
guru at last? A fat 44-page comic 
on quality white stock for just $1. 

HOME GROWN FUNNIES No.1 — 
The best-selling comic in our ten 
year history. Whiteman is kidnaped 
by Yeti, 3 northwestern Bigfoot. 

He falls in love with her and leaves 
civilization for a new life in the wil¬ 
derness. A modern classic. 75 i 



BUY THESE BOOKS FROM 
YOUR FAVORITE COMICS 
DEALER! IF HE DOESN'T 
STOCK THEM OR YOU PRE¬ 
FER MAIL ORDER, YOU 
MAY ORDER DIRECT FROM 

THE PUBLISHER. 

Include full retail amount indicated, 
plus 10% to cover postage, and mail 
to Kitchen Sink Enterprises, P.0, 
Box 7, Princeton, Wise. 54968. 

With each order we will include 
FREE a copy of the giant Krupp 
Mail Order Catalog, listing 100's 
of comix and related goodies. 


© 1977 R. Crumb 































Editor & Publisher.Denis Kitchen 


CONTENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.... 

Cover.... Bil Stout 

Stout, a frequent contributor to 
underground comix, can be seen 
on everything from bootleg album 
covers to movie posters. His latest 
project Is designing costumes, sets, 
ships, etc. for Doug (2001) Toum- 
balTs new series of Buck Rogers 
movies. 

Page 2.... Interview with Bob 
Shea & Robert Anton Wilson. 

Conducted by Weird Trip's British 
correspondents Heathcote Williams 
and John Mackay. Williams is a 
poet, playwright, and co-founder 
of the Ruff Tuff Creem Puff Agen¬ 
cy, an organization that finds 
homes for squatters in London's 
abandoned buildings. Mackay is 
a BBC researcher and anarchist 
historian. 

Page 16.... The Wonderful 
World of Animals, by Joel 
Beck. 

Beck is a well-known California- 
based cartoonist. His first under¬ 
ground comix predate the earliest 
Zap. Readers who appreciate Joel 
Beck's centerfold art will want to 
look up another example of his re¬ 
verse anthropomorphism in Snarf 
No.7, a sister publication. 



Page 18.... Thirty Escape in 
Boothill Breakout, by Greg 
Dempsey. 

Our man on the scene at Tujunga's 
graveyard uprising was none other 
than Greg Dempsey. Dempsey is 
probably best known as a produ¬ 
cer and songwriter. He has collabo¬ 
rated with Leon Russell and he 
wrote and produced the Kathy 
Dalton LP (re-released on Warner 
Brothers' DiscReet label.) 

Illustrations by Bil Stout. 


Page 20.... Ed Gein and the 
Left Hand of God, by David 
Schreiner. 

In 1957, a cannibal-murderer 
named Ed Gein was discovered, af¬ 
ter living nearly ten years of in¬ 
credible depravity. DaveSchrelner 
offers a stark picture of the man, 
the crimes, and the schizophrenic 
state Gein grew up in. Schreiner, 
a lifelong resident of Wisconsin, is 
the editor of Milwaukee's Bugle, 
one of the country's oldest alter¬ 
nate newspapers. 

Illustrations by Peter Poplaski. 
Poplaski paints landscapes and 
studies at Europe's art museums, 
and draws comics to earn his daily 
bread. 



Weird Trips is published by Kitchen Sink Enterprises, a division of Krupp Comic Works, Inc., P.O. Box 7, Princeton, 
Wisconsin 54968. Phone (414) 295-3972. Free Dealer's Catalog sent on request. "Ed Gein and the Left Hand of God" 
1978 by David Schreiner. All other contents 1978 by Krupp Comic Works, Inc. unless otherwise noted. This 
book is intended for Adults Only and dealers are instructed not to sell this book to minors. Contributions are welcome, 
provided a self-addressed stamped return envelope accompanies all manuscripts. Printed In USA. Volume 1 No 2 
First printing May 1978. Printing Number 5 4 3 2 1. 
































Bob Shea and Robert Anton Wilson are the authors of the 800 
page science fiction epic, Iliuminatus, Its subject is the history 
of the human race and the cloven-hoofed barbarism of contemp¬ 
orary politics. It's no exaggeration to call It the foremost work 
of anarchist fiction to date. The interview which follows took 
place in London on the occasion of the opening at the National 
Theatre of the 834 hour stage version of Iliuminatus by Ken 
Campbell and Chris Langhan's Science Fiction Company of 
Liverpool. 


Wierd Trips: How far is Illumi- 
natus a work of fiction and how 
far is it a work of fact? 

Bob Shea: An intelligent person 
who looks at it will immediately 
recognize that it’s a put-on. But 
then there’s another level beyond 
that, where the fantasy blends in 
with the reality to the point where 
it’s not that easy to determine 
whether you’re being put on or 
whether it’s real. I myself keep 
changing my judgement about 
which parts of the book are real 
and which parts are fantasy. 

Has anything happened since you 


finished the book to confirm you 
in your uncertainty? 

BS: Yes, there have been a num¬ 
ber of things that seem to bear 


out the direction we were going 
in: the discovery of the link be¬ 
tween the Mafia and the CIA and 
their attempt to assassinate Castro 
The existence of the informal in¬ 
ternational organization of finan¬ 
ciers called the Bilderbergers, who 
meet once a year and seem to de¬ 
termine the financial fate of the 
earth. The Trilateral Commission, 
similar to the Bilderbergers, head¬ 
ed by David Rockefeller. This 
commission seems to have mem- 
bered at least two recent presi¬ 
dents of the US. The symbol of 
the Trilateral Commission is a tri- 
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angle and the symbol of the Illu¬ 
minati is an eye in a triangle. So 
as soon as I heard of the Trilateral 
Commission I could‘nt help but 
wonder if there was’nt the Illumi¬ 
nati at work again! Then there 
are the groups in Illuminatus that 
seemed to foreshadow little sui¬ 
cidal terrorist groups like the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army. 

What about the curious, rambling 
structure of the book? 

Robert Anton Wilson: What we 
were trying to get away from was 
the assumed omniscience which 
writers have employed in the past. 
Nowadays scientists admit they 
don’t know everything - there’s 
more than one model for what’s 
going on - on the sub-atomic level 
or the cosmological level. Liberal 
clergymen will admit their reli¬ 
gion is not necessarily the only 
true one. And yet novels are writ¬ 
ten as if there’s at once a level at 
which the novelist knows every¬ 
thing. The reader is just supposed 
to accept it. What we’ve done in 
Illuminatus is to give several ver¬ 
sions of reality and let the reader 
decide which one is the most be¬ 
lievable. And then people ask us 
which is the real explanation. Our 
answer is we don’t know any bet¬ 
ter than anybody else. Everybody 
should think for themselves. 

What about the book's attitude to 
authority? 

RW: The major song at the close 
of the play is, ‘Now Look What 
You Made Me Do!’ The phrase 
comes from Laurel and Hardy. 
Hardy does something completely 
asinine and then he turns to Laurel 
and says, ‘Now look what you made 
me do.’ We’ve built that into the 
book as a sort of paradigm of the 
sort of things that go on in autho¬ 
ritarian, pyramidal societies, where 
everybody is looking upwards to 
get orders. Most people, if there 
are no orders coming, don’t know 
what to do and they sit around 
waiting for the next order. We’re 
trying ot cure people of that ‘Now 
look-what-you-made-me-do’ re¬ 
flex. It caused Buchenwald , Bel- 
sen, Hiroshima, Vietnam, the Cru¬ 


sades, the Holy Inquisition, the 
conquest of Mexico. As Gurdjieff 
said during the First World War: 

It’s obvious that everyone on this 
planet is asleep. If those men were 
to wake up they’d throw their 
guns down and go home to their 
families right away.’ In addition to 
the play and the books, there’s an 
organization known as the Discor- 
dian Society which is distributing 
cards making every man, woman, 
and child on this planet a Pope. 

We want everybody to recognize 
their own divinity and infallibility 
and stop looking outside them¬ 
selves for orders. 



BOOK ONE OF TRILOGY 


Hagbard Celine, the book's Dis- 
cordian super-hero says— and 
it's among the closing lines of 
the play— 'Life on earth re¬ 
mains a tragedy as long as it 
ends with the death trip. My 
next projects are a starship to 
find some sane minds in this 
galaxy, and an immortality pill 
to end the death trip.' Robert 
Wilson, you've become very in¬ 
volved in what's become known 
as the Immortalist Movement. 

In the US. books seem to be 
coming out all the time with 
titles like Superlongevity, Man 
into Superman, and No More 
Dying. How did you first get 
into the immortalist concept? 



RW: Curiously enough. Bob Shea 
was the first one to start turning 
me on to the concept. At the time, 
in the mid-sixties, I couldn’t see any 
any point in it. It seemed to me 
that it was at least a generation pre¬ 
mature. It was such a long shot and 
so damned expensive. Nobody 
could afford cryonic suspension, as 
it’s called, except the very rich. 

Then in 1973 a whole bunch of 
weird things happened. I began to 
have the impression I was receiving 
communications from Sirius, the 
double star nine light years away. 
Leary began to have the idea he 
was receiving extra-terrestrial com¬ 
munications, and there was a whole 
bunch of weird synchronicities in¬ 
volving Uri Geller and some physi¬ 
cists I know. My Sirius experience 
started on July 23,1973. The fact 
that it was on the 23rd blew my 
mind, because 23 has tremen¬ 
dous importance in Illuminatus. 
Twenty three has been a big num¬ 
ber for me for some time. 

This happened after you'd finished 
the book? 

RW: We finished the book in 1971. 
On July 23,1973 the Sirius thing 
began. Then I found July 23 was 
the day the Egyptian priests star¬ 
ted all their rituals to Sirius, which 
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continued until September 8; 
those days were known as the 
Dog Days, the days of the dog 
star Sirius. I started getting these 
Sirius flashes before I knew about 
that. It was all so Jungian and 
weird that I began to think it was 
more than synchronicity, and 
that there was real communication 
going on and that I had tuned in 
to it - in to an interstellar ESP 
channel. As a result of the mental 
transformations I went through I 
started developing precognition 
and a heavy level of ESP. I found 
myself projecting to other parts of 
the country. All these things con¬ 
firmed that it wasn’t Just my ima¬ 
gination. I had objective evidence 
that I was seeing the future. I be¬ 
gan to think through my experi¬ 
ments with certain kinds of kab- 
balistic magic. I had hooked into 
some real occult tradition that’s 
been going on since Ancient Egypt, 



that involved contact with extra¬ 
terrestrials. I abandoned that 
model around October 1974 when 
I developed a series of better mo¬ 
dels for the experience, in which 
I decided that it was my own 
mind - that I was turning on to 
higher circuits of my own nervous 
system. Unable to accept that I 
was doing it all myself, I had to 
project like shamans usually do. 

I began to see what Don Juan 
calls his allies - the Holy Guardian 
Angel of the Kabbala, my extra¬ 
terrestrials - were all symbols of 
the right lobe of my brain. I saw 
it that way until July 23,1976, 
at which point I decided to do 
another experiment to see if I 
could get back in touch with Si¬ 
rius. I re-entered the belief sys¬ 
tem, as John Lilly would say, 
that the extra-terrestrial thing was 
real and working within that sys¬ 
tem. I did rituals to contact Sirius 


A QUICK REVIEW 

ILLUMINATUS! rambling 
story that trips through the Ken¬ 
nedy assassinations; a plot to re* 
lease heinous Anthrax-Leprosy 
virus; the notorious Chicago con¬ 
vention; how Hagbard Celine^ 
last of the freebooters^ bought 
the IVtafia with gold looted from 
an Atlantean temple; how 'they^ 
shot a fake John Dillinger, leav¬ 
ing five clones on the loose; a 
revolution on the small island of 
Fernando Poo inspired by the 
legions of Chthulu; a whole reg¬ 
iment of Mazi stormtroopers in 
suspended animation on the bed 
of a Swiss lake awaiting activa¬ 
tion by a rock group bent on 
world domination. Meet talking 
dolphins; Adam Weishaupf who 
founded the Illuminati in 1776 
then fled to America when the 
sect got busted, changing his 
name to George Washington, and 
tending his huge marijuana plan- 
plantations (why do you think 
he looks so stoned on the $1 
bill?); Padre Pederastia who re¬ 
cruits for numerous anarchist 
movements, all using each oth¬ 
er for cover; Atlanta Hope, who 
uses her frightful anti-porn fe¬ 


male militia, God's Lightening, 
as one of the outlets for her op¬ 
erations as an llluminatus; and 
many other cranks, fanatics, 
schemers, dreamers, liberators, 
and their victims. This is a com¬ 
pendium of madness culled from 
from all the key books of the 
(what used to be called under¬ 
ground) culture on everything 



you can milk for laughs or 
shudders... drugs, sex, black 
magic, sex, comtx, horror and 
fantasy, sex, and secret societies. 
—Ail written into a gut-bursting, 
brain-withering riot guaranteed 
to become a cult and packed 
with enough paranoia to keep 
you glancing furtively over your 
shoulder for weeks. The authors 


prove the penis mightier than 
the sword on a philosophical bat¬ 
tleground that draws on Leary, 
Lovecraft, Hassan-i-Sabbah, Kesey 
Bl Gtnzberg, the Tzu brothers, 

Zen masters, Crowley, and Levi 
and othersapostles, true and 
false, in the ancient conflict$ be¬ 
tween orthodoxy and unortho¬ 
doxy, the state and the individu¬ 
al, establishments and iconoclasts, 
us and them. 

1$ the world really run by the 
Illuminati and are a bunch of 
confused dope freaks our last 
chance? Who is the Lama who 
lives below Dealy Plaza and 
juggles with space and time? 
Why do our heroes stand by 
while a giant Leviathan makes 
love to their computer? Is 
there any truth to the signif¬ 
icance of the numbers 5, 23, 
and 33 upon which the en¬ 
tire work is structured? 1$ 
the work structured? Be pre¬ 
pared for streams of conscious¬ 
ness in which not only ident¬ 
ity, but space and time, no 
longer confine the narrative, 
which zips up and down time 
lines and flashes into other 
minds with consummate ease. 
—Robert Rickard 
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again and get objective evidence 
that it was really happening. 

Then, the next week, Time maga¬ 
zine had a full page review of The 
Sirius Mystery by Robert Temple. 

I immediately went out and 
bought it and found that he has 
tons of evidence that some kind 
of contact did happen around an¬ 
cient Egypt. He thinks they came 
here in a space ship. I think it’s 
more likely that techniques of 
interstellar ESP were worked out. 
As we say in Illuminatus, if you 
open your own eye fully you can 
see with every eye in the universe. 
But, I repeat that this is only one 
model of the experience. I agree 
with John Lilly and Crowley that 
you shouldn’t be satisfied with any 
one model. What’s going on is be¬ 
yond our present concepts and, 
whatever model you use, you 
should regard it as tentative and 
temporary. The whole explosion 
that was going on in ’73 involved 
a lot of wierd synchronicities . Gel- 
ler was working with these physi¬ 
cists I know who had their minds 
thoroughly blown. Mysterious 
hawks kept manifesting a- 
round Geller—the hawk 
Horus. None of these peo¬ 
ple were aware of Crowley’s 
prophecies about the hawk¬ 
headed god who would man¬ 
ifest in the 1980’s. One guy 
in Texas claimed he was 
teleported—car and all— 
by Geller. A hawk appeared circling 
around the car right after that. A 
physicist I know named Saul Paul 
Sirac took LSD and went to Gel- 
ler’s apartment and said, ‘Can I see 



extra-terrestrials while I’m on 
LSD?’ Geller said, ‘Look into my 
eyes.’ He looked into his eyes 
and Geller’s head turned into the 
head of a hawk. He didn’t know 
about the guy in Texas and he 
didn’t know that Puharich had 
been followed around Israel by a 
hawk when he first visited Geller! 

Could you describe what you 
experienced from when you woke 
up in the morning that day on 
July 23, 1973, 

RW: I keep a magic diary by my 
bed to record whatever is left 
over from my dreams when I wake 
up; that’s a diary in which I re¬ 
cord all of my consciousness-ex¬ 
panding experiments, whether 
with drugs, ritual, yoga, or in 
dreams. 

A Hypnagogic diary? 

RW: Not just that. I record 
things that happen in rituals, sub¬ 
jective and objective, what hap¬ 
pens on an LSD trip - all sorts of 
right lobe activity. That morning 
I woke up with a very strong mes¬ 
sage and I had to get it down 


right away: Sirius is very impor¬ 
tant’. That was the beginning of 
it. I’d done a very powerful ritual 
the night before. 

Could you describe that? 

RW: The ritual was Aleister 
Crowley’s Invocation of the Holy 
Guardian Angel, with all the ac¬ 
cessories to make it as powerful 
as possible. In other words, I 
was having sex and stoned out 
of my mind while I did it. All 
the ritual was memorized and re¬ 
cited inside my head - with vivid 
visualization, the way you learn 
to do visualization in any school 
of kabbalistic or other magic. 

The same day I picked up Tantra, 
the Yoga of Sex by Omar Garri¬ 
son, which I’d started earlier. I 
started looking at it again and 
found a passage in which he says 
that there are two sex cycles: 
the female was 28 days and the 
male was 23. So there was ano¬ 
ther 23 added to the synchronici¬ 
ties. I thought, ‘Gee, between 
the 23 and the 28 is the Discor- 
dian five that runs all through 
Illuminatus! My fantasy life is 



HORUS 











coming at me from books and 
dreams and everywhere! 

Could you explain what Sirius is? 

RW: Sirius is a double star. Sirius 
A is the brightest star in the sky. 

You could find it by looking down 
the Belt of Orion. It’s the brightest 
star that the Belt of Orion points 
to, the brightest star in the sou¬ 
thern sky. Sirius B is invisible to 
the naked eye and wasn’t discov¬ 
ered by telescope until a few de¬ 
cades ago. It wasn’t successfully 
photographed until 1970. The odd 
thing about Sirius B, which Temple 
documents in his book, is that 
there are unambiguous, no-doubt- 
about-it references to it in the my¬ 
thology of several African tribes. 

He has demonstrated by inference, 
and I think correctly, that the E- 
gyptians knew about Sirius B too. 

He believes that Isis was the sym¬ 
bol of Sirius A and Osiris of Sirius 
B, and thats the meaning of the 
old secret of the Eleusinian myste¬ 
ries: Osiris is a black god. Sirius B 
is a dark star, a collapsed white 
dwarf which is in the process of 
evolving into a black hole. 

What do you think is the signifi¬ 
cance of Sirius? 

RW: It could well be a red herring. 
It could be our own rninds deve¬ 
loping and we need to have some . 
kind of entity that we can project 
all this on to. It could be that 
there are no allies, no holy guardian 
angels, no extra-terrestrials at Si¬ 
rius. But, there’s a whole chain of 
amazing coincidence. A guy I know 
named Neo Wilgus who’s done ano¬ 
ther book on the Illuminati which 
is coming out soon, said that while 
he was researching it he couldn’t 
go into a bookstore without pic¬ 
king a book up and opening it at 
a page which refered to the Illumi¬ 
nati. That happened to Shea and 
myself while we were writing the 
Illuminatus, Once I got into the 
Sirius thing it kept happening. I 
went into a bookstore and looked 
at a book by J.F. Bennett called 
Gurdjieff Making a New World, I 
opened it at random and found 
this passage where Gurdjieff talks 


about the hidden references to Si¬ 
rius in Beelzebub’s tales to his 
grandson. I said, ‘What! Gurdjieff 
is making hidden references to 
Sirius - why?’ Then I found hid¬ 
den references that Kenneth Grant 
talks about in Crowley’s work. 
There it seems much more synchro- 
nicities. Grant says that Crowley 



the Argentum Astrum. Albert 
Pyke, who was a thirty-third de¬ 
gree mason and was the highest 
ranking mason in the United 
States in the nineteenth century, 
says in Dogma and Ritual of Free¬ 
masonry that the silver star of 
every Masonic lodge is Sirius. He 
doesn’t explain why. I kept run¬ 
ning into things like that and the 
communications got stronger and 
stronger. I tried experimentally 
entering other belief systems. I 
decided to take the most far-out 
belief system I could pick up, 
which was that fairy people really 
exist. As nobody believes in fai¬ 
ries anymore - it’s funny you kept 
pointing out James Barrie’s place 
this morning - they’ve got to get 
in touch with us some way. So 
nowadays they’re pretending to 
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be extra-terrestrials. I entered 
that belief system, took some acid 
and went to a witches sabbat. I 
belong to three different orders 
of witch covens in California. 

When we did the Raising of the 
Cone of Power I got really spaced 
out and a bunch of fairies came 
and took me to fairy land. I went 
through the whole classic thing of 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci and all 
the classic Celtic lore, including 
time warps. The phenomena a- 
dapt to your own belief system. 

If you believe there are no such 
phenomena, the phenomena adapt 
to that. I know people, intelligent 
people, who tell you there’s no 
such thing as ESP and they’ve ne¬ 
ver experienced it, whereas I guess 
80 percent of the population have 
had some ESP experience. 

/ always ask such disbelievers what 
thought they 're going to think 
three thoughts from now - that 
gets 'em! Do you think fairy 
rings are connected with UFOs? 
RW: Of course. Fairy rings are 
the burn marks from UFOs. I’m 
not the first one to have seen the 
link between fairies and UFOs. 

You can use any model you want. 
You can say it’s fairies or UFOs 
or time travellers if it fits into your 
belief system. You can decide it’s 
the kabbalistic Holy Guardian An¬ 
gel or you can decide it’s your own 
nervous system developing its la¬ 
tent powers. 

Apart from the incidents of syn- 
chronicity, what other things 
have occurred to you to indicate 
that there are presences on Sirius? 
RW: I’ve had voices speaking to 
me and telling me things that 
turned out to be true. 

Different from your own inner 
voice? 

RW: Yes. Very definitely. 

A different tone, a different ac¬ 
cent? 

RW: Yes, a separate voice. 
Speaking English? 

RW. Yes. 

With an American accent or an 
English accent? 

RW: Now that’s odd. I guess it’s 
a Canadian accent if you really 
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that longevity is possible. The 
belief that immortality is possible 
is still confined to a small minor¬ 
ity. I got involved with a lot of 
the immortalists who are, I think 
it’s objective to say, some of the 
brightest people in biology. It 
doesn’t mean to say they’re right 
and it’s not special pleading when I 
say that the brightest people are the 
most far out and they may be right 
or wrong - the brightest people are 
often wrong. 

Your 15-year old daughter, Luna 
was murdered four months ago. 
Could you describe what happened? 

RW: Luna was beaten to death in 
the course of a burglary at a store 
where she was working. Right 
after Luna’s death I got a call from 
Paul Segal, who’d just got his 
PhD for research in stopping the 
aging process in rats three different 
ways. He acknowledges me as one 
of the people who helped him in 
his work. I didn’t do any of the 
research but he felt I’d contributed 
a lot to his work. Paul said he knew 
1 didn’t have the money to pay 
for cryonic suspension, but he said 
we could get it done voluntarily 
and funds for the upkeep could be 
raised later. It turned out that a 
lot of people in the immortalist 
movement were chipping in to 
help out and so on. So we had 
Luna preserved. All the work was 



done by the Bay Area Cryonic So¬ 
ciety voluntarily as an expression 
of gratitude for the publicity I’d 
been giving their work. It’s proba¬ 
bly the most deeply moving thing 
that has happened in my whole 
life. There was a real anxiety that 
we couldn’t do because of all the 
legal red tape. We were very for¬ 
tunate. As soon as we approached 
the coroner he immediately under¬ 
stood the idea and did 
everything 
he could to 
help us. 


Luna Wilson immortality fund¬ 
raising affair in Berkely in April, 
with Leary, Eldridge Cleaver and 
Ken Kesey and various rock bands, 
is to raise funds for Luna’s storage 
and the rest of it will go into 
cryonic research. 

There's a persistant story that Walt 
Disney was one of the first to opt 
for cryonic burial... 

BS: One version of the rumour 
is that he’s in a permanently 
locked chamber in Snow White’s 
Palace in Disneyland, because 
people have seen hoar frost com¬ 
ing from under the door. 

RW: The Disney organization 
always denies it. But it is a fact 
that before he died he made a 
series of films, one of which is 
shown each year to Disney execu¬ 
tives as a kind of pep talk. At the 
end of each film he says, T’ll be 
seeing you,’ which could refer to 
the next film or it may have re¬ 
ferred to the fact that he is cry- 
onically suspended. 



But isn't cryonic suspension extre¬ 
mely costly? 

RW: It’s beyond the means of an 
ordinary person today. It’s avai¬ 
lable only to the very affluent. It’s 
a question of getting together suf¬ 
ficient capital to pay for the thing 
- and for an indefinite period of 
time out of the interest - which 
requires around 30,000 dollars. 
Part of the reason we’re doing a 


Poplaski 


Alex Comfort is one of the world's 
foremos t geron tologis ts. He's 
also an anarchist and he lives in 
California now. What's his atti¬ 
tude to the immortalist movement. 
RW: Comfort has not endorsed 
immortality yet, but he’s one of 
the leading propagandists for lon¬ 
gevity. He’s certainly convinced 
longevity is possible, maybe as 
soon as the 1980’s. We’ve got e- 
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nough good theories. Immorta¬ 
lity is possible and longevity is a 
damned good probability. The 
question is how soon? That de¬ 
pends on how much funding is 
available for research, and that de¬ 
pends on how much public excit- 
ment we raise over the issue. 

There are different estimates - like 
maybe it’ll come in the late eigh¬ 
ties, maybe the early nineties or 
maybe not until after the year 
2000. Tim Leary says we can 
get it in the early 1980’s if we 
get enough people excited enough 
and yelling: WE WANNA LIVE 
LONGER! I think he’s right, so 
I’m agitating as much as possible 
to get more and more people into 
longevity. Your attitude to it 
changes as you get older. I’m 45. 
One of the people I know who’s 
most dedicated to the whole thing 
is 67. If it’s coming around the 
year 1992, let’s say, it doesn’t make 
much difference to people in their 
twenties whether we hurry or not. 
As you get older the idea of hur¬ 
rying gets more and more impor¬ 
tant, especially if you’re going 
through what I’m going through, 
where you begin to realize you 
don’t know anything; when you 
begin to realize that the universe 
is much more mysterious than you 
ever knew, that something is going 
on of which synchronicity is just 
the edge ; that there seems to be 
a higher intelligence of higher in¬ 
telligences - whether we think of 
them as angels or extra-terrestrials 
or time-travelling anthropologists 
from the future or whatever - its 
obvious that our ordinary consen¬ 
sus belief system is inadequate. 

I’m not overly impressed with a 
lot of the professional wise men a- 
round, gurus and so on. I don’t 
think they know much more than 
I do, and so I have this tremendous 
sense of mystery and curiosity and 
I think it’s a damn shame that peo¬ 
ple get shoved under before they 
live long enough to develop this 
sense of mystery. Right now I’m 
more excited about my life and 
it’s mysteries than I’ve ever been 


before and I’d like to live long e- 
nough to find out what the hell is 
going on. J.B.S. Haldane said, 

‘The universe is not only queerer 
than we think, but queerer than 
we can think’ especially when 
you’ve mutated to the neurolo¬ 
gical level, where you start getting 
what Leary calls ‘sixth circuit ex¬ 
periences’. Everything I’ve been 
describing Leary calls sixth circuit, 
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Meaning what? 

RW: Leary posits eight circuits. 
The first circuit being simple bio¬ 
survival - being aware of dangers 
to your body and the way you can 
get nourishment, the way babies 
are oriented. The second circuit 
is mammalian politics - status and 
territory. And the third circuit is 
symbolic - that’s the one I’m doing 
right now: yakkity-yakkity-yak. 



The fourth circuit is the sexual 
circuit and the fifth circuit is the 
rapture circuit or tantric circuit, 
where you turn on to pure bliss. 
The sixth circuit he calls neuro¬ 
electrical, and that’s where weird 
things start happeining. Above 
that there’s the seventh and eighth 


circuit. When you get to at least 
the sixth circuit, as Crowley says 
the universe becomes a more or 
less continuous ceremony of initi¬ 
ation. Every day blows your mind. 
There’s synchronicity everywhere, 
there are miracles everywhere. 
Everything is much more puzzling 
than it ever was before. At this 
stage I just want to live as long as 
possible in the hope that I’ll even¬ 
tually figure out what the hell’s 
going on. 

What are the social and political 
implications of infinite life exten¬ 
sion? 

RW: It’s the most revolutionary 
concept that’s ever hit this planet. 
You can’t think of anything in 
our society that’s not going to be 
changed by it. What’s going to 
happen to the insurance compa¬ 
nies? What’s going to happen to 
the banks when people go on living 
long enough to collect compound 
interest for a couple of hundred 
years? What are we going to do 
about the prison system? Prisons 
are desperate places already. Peo¬ 
ple are going to live, let’s say, 
three hundred years. We’re going 
to have people in and out of pri¬ 
son continually, and every time 
they come out they’re a little 
crazier and more violent than 
when they went in. Think of that 
going on for three hundred years. 
But isn't there a potentially sini¬ 
ster side to the immortalist idea? 
Can Y it also be seen as the logical 
extension of the Forest Lawn 
death trip - a symptom of a death- 
orientated society in a late stage 
of decay? The ultimate in terms 
of capitalist exploitation would be 
to charge people to breathe; at 
present that isn Y a reasonable pro¬ 
position, When cryonic suspension 
achieves low unit-cost it could be 
the next best thing: charging peo¬ 
ple for maintaining their bodies 
after physical death - an immense 
source of revenue for big corpora¬ 
tions; 

RW: Yes, people I know who are 
heavy into the immortalist trip are 
very aware of that. Paul Segal, to 
whom I referred earlier - he’s fro- 
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JOHN THOMPSON ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BOOK OF DREAMS. 


zen the four people who’ve been 
frozen in the Bay Area - he’s very 
aware of that. Paul actually be¬ 
longs to a radical group called 
Earth People’s Commune, which 
is very Marxist orientated - anar- 
chist-Marxist. The threat is there. 
But what Paul’s most excited about 
right now is bringing down the 
cost of cryonics so anybody can 
afford it. He thinks that within 
five years they could bring the 
cost right down to make it available 
to almost anyone. But, in general, 
people in the immortalist movement 
are tremendously aware of problems 
like that. Leary’s approach to the 
whole thing is: Bring the message 
to the people. If enough people 
are turned on to it there’s no way 
it can be monopolized, because 
everyone will be demanding it. 

The only way it could turn into a 
really bad trip is if the Rockefel¬ 
lers got hold of the formula and 
wouldn’t let anybody have it but 
themselves, so we’d have an immor¬ 
tal ruling class going of forever and 
everybody else being mortals. It 
would be the ultimate horrors of 
capitalism carried to the extreme. 
But that can’t happen, because too 
many of the researchers are of a 
political persuasion where they 
just won’t let it happen. The people 
who are doing the scientific work 
aren’t going to let anybody mono¬ 
polize it. They’re going to make 
damn sure that when they get the 
longevity formula the pill will be 
available to everybody. 

From what you've been saying it's 
clear that people like Leary and 
yourself are fairly confident human 
life exists in multiple dimensions 
- a notion consistent with conven¬ 
tional religious ideas of immortality. 
If humans continue to exist in other 
dimensions after physical deaths 
why is it necessary to place such 
importance on immortality in the 
comparatively mundane physical 
sense? 

RW: As Sinzaki Roshi said when 
he was dying of cancer, one year 
of life is wonderful. A hundred 
years of life is more wonderful. 
Doesn't what you 're saying be¬ 


speak a lack of confidence in the 
traditional notion of immortality? 
RW: I don’t think lack of confi¬ 
dence is the word. Lack of blind 
faith is the way I would express it. 
My attitude is that the universe is 
so damned mysterious I don’t have 
any dogmas about it. I have rea¬ 
son personally to believe in survi¬ 
val beyond the body but I don’t 
think the evidence is conclusive. 

I think there’s a good chance that 
there’s a lot of wishful thinking 
there. I’ve had memories of past 
lives under hypnosis. I’ve been re 
gressed. My attitude still is that 
we don’t know. A lot of immor- 
talists would disagree with me on 


this. I’m not speaking for the im- 
mortalists movement on this, but 
I think we may get a hell of a sur¬ 
prise in the next fifteen years. We 
may get longevity and the first 
step towards physical immortality 
and we may get absolutely con¬ 
clusive scientific proof from the 
parapsychologists that we survive 
anyway! That’ll present us with 
a very interesting alternative. We 
can have physical longevity or we 
can accept death with the know¬ 
ledge that it /5«Ytheend. And 
other things’ll be opening up too. 
It’s quite possible - Norbert Wie¬ 
ner talked about this as early as 
1948 and Buckminster Fuller was 
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talking about it in San Francisco 
just three weeks ago - that we’ll 
learn to code the personality into 
electrical impulses. We could 
translate ourselves into computers! 
Now some people would regard 
this as the ultimate horror, but 
I think it might be an interesting 
trip - to be a computer for a 
while. Like on Startrek - the 


transporter. We could take our¬ 
selves apart and put ourselves 
together in a different part of 
the universe. There may be 
many types of immortality. As 
long as we don’t know. I’m eager 
to explore the possibilities. It 
would be a real gas if we get lon¬ 
gevity and physical immortality, 
and at the same time we prove 


that there is some kind of spiri¬ 
tual immortality. That will blow 
everybody’s mind. What the hell 
will people find to worry about 
then? That'll totally transform 
human psychologv*. 

Are there any currently available 
techniques of longevity that seem 
to work? 

RW: That’s very debatable. There 
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“We think that DNA is an intelli¬ 
gent entity -more intelligent than 
any of us. And we think that DNA 
has a definite project in mind... 
to produce immortal organisms 
cabable of traveling off the planet.” 



are a lot of theories about it. 

There are people who live a lot 
longer. Allegedly there are people 
among the Hunsas and in parts of 
Russia and in one part of South 
America. The evidence is still 
being debated. There’ve been stu¬ 
dies made of their diet and so on. 
Actually, Buba Free John, who’s 
a guru of a particularly far-out 
cult in California - you could call 
it a kind of hippie zen - is very 
into longevity research. He says 
we’ve got to live several hundreds 
of years each before we can deve¬ 
lop to our full potential. He says 
the kind of enlightenment people 
have acheived in the past is only 
partial, and when we live several 
hundreds of years we can attain a 
higher level of enlightment. He’s 
set up a group called Incarnation 
Inc. which is coordinating all the 
different approaches to lon¬ 
gevity; they’re trying to keep up 
with all the research being done 
on longevity and they’re also or¬ 
ganizing expeditions to the places 
where people are alleged to live 
longer and really check them out. 
It’s not all scientific materialists 
who are into longevity. Buba Free 
John is really quite a traditional 
guru of the crazy sort. Crazy 
gurus are traditional too, you 
know. 

What about cry’pto-biosis? Do you 
see any significance in the way 
seeds can lay dormant in the de¬ 
sert for years till there's a shower 
of rain or in Sea Monkeys, which 
have the same ability. They 're 
known as artemia salina in Latin 
slang. They 're little brine shrimps 
that don't seem to die. They just 
encyst themselves when conditions 
are negative and then re-animate. 

RW: A lot of things are coming 
down to the hologram theory of 
life: the whole in every part. Each 
part of a hologram contains the 
whole. And that’s the old magic 
law: the macrocosm is in the mi¬ 
crocosm. It’s-literally true that 
within one cell of your body there’; 
all the genetic information of your 
personality - the universe in a grain 
of sand. In that sense, it may not 


be necessary to preserve the whole 
body. It may just be a kind of 
conservatism and timidity on the 
part of people who meanwhile 
think they’re very far out. 

Talking of cells, could you say 
what you see to be the role of 
DNA? 

RW: We think that DNA is an in¬ 
telligent entity, more intelligent 
than any of us - it designed all of 
us. And we think that DNA has a 
definite project in mind - that is to 
say, immortality. I think that what 
it’s been working on all along is to 
produce immortal organisms which 
are capable of traveling off the pla¬ 
net - transcending the mammalian 
condition, the struggle for exis¬ 
tence, and so on. And actually, to 
be blunt about it, become God-like 
beings. I think that that’s been the 
program of life from the very 
beginning. I think it’s a good mo¬ 
del or metaphor to regard DNA as 
a higher intelligence which has 
programmed the life on this plane! 
for three-and-a-half billion years. 
Herbert Muller, a Nobel laureate 
in genetics, once said that we’re 
all giant robots created by DNA 
to make more DNA. There’s 
a lot of truth in that metaphor. 
DNA is immortal and has designed 


everything. Bucky Fuller points 
out that there’s no engineer or 
technologist, including himself 
who’s acheived the simplicity and 
tremendous structural strength 
and economy of a tree. DNA 
is the greatest technologist on the 
planet and, as my son Graham 
pointed out, it’s the world’s grea¬ 
test Psychedelic artist. Just take 
a walk in the woods. I think sci¬ 
entific understanding of DNA con¬ 
firms everything the mystics have 
been saying for millenium about 
the higher intelligence that never 
dies in the essence of all things. 
You can understand scientifically, 
but to really experience it - that’s 
what Leary calls the seventh cir¬ 
cuit of the nervous system, when 
you really turn on to DNA 
and receive the genetic signals. 
Nobody who’s had the experi¬ 
ence has been able to talk a- 
bout it rationally. Crowley 
said, ‘You can’t talk about it 
without raving like a lunatic.’ 

The closest expression we have to 
what it’s all about is the last move¬ 
ment of Beethoven’s Ninth. 

The double helix is a spiral. The 
wand of mercury, the caduceus is 
a stick with two snakes spiralled 
round it. It's the symbol of medi¬ 
cine in the Western world. There's 



DOUBLE HELIX FORMATION OF A DNA MOLECULE. 
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the dance of the dervishes and the 
spiralling Tower of Babel Do you 
see any connection between the 
mystic spiral and DNA, 

RW: Sure. The ancient Chinese 
physicians used marijuana stalks 
carved in a spiral for healing. The 
kundalini has to be a spiral. It’s 
obvious that a certain number of 
people throughout history have 
turned on to the seventh circuit, 
have reached that level of con¬ 
sciousness, and have left symbols 
behind. You can find the kunda¬ 
lini in Babylonian art as well as in 
Hindu art, and the witches dance 
is always an inward-turning spiral, 
like my ring here. It’s the way an¬ 
cient burial grounds were laid out. 
Shea remarked earlier that the 
double helix is a spiral that's out 
to screw us. Do you agree with 
that? 

RW: Well the DNA doesn’t give a 
damn about us. It uses us to re¬ 
produce itself. In many species 
reproduction is the beginning of 
death. That was in the biology 
book James Joyce had when he 
was in university and it made a 
big impression on him: reproduc¬ 
tion is the beginning of death. 
Salmon die right after spawning. 

As soon as we reach sexual matur¬ 
ity we start declining. The DNA 
wants us to reproduce and make 
more DNA, better DNA, and then 
it’s finished with us. In another 
sense though, on a deeper level, 

I think the DNA has designed our 
nervous system, including the 
brain’s right lobe and all of our 
higher faculties, to enable us to 
do what it can’t do. It’s much 
more intelligent than us but it’s 
much slower. It works in billions 
of years and it’s designed human 
beings to think faster and do 
things quicker, so that we don’t 
have to settle for the original pro¬ 
gram. We can revise the program. 

I think that we can find the trigger 
of the senescence process and turn 
it off. The biologists who think 
that senescence is the result of 
entropy really haven’t considered 
the thermodynamics of entropy. 

If senescence was the result of 


entropy we’d find a random 
graph of people dying at thirty, 
seventy, at a hundred-and-fifty, 
three hundred-and-fifty, four hun- 
dred-and-fifty and so on. Instead 
we find a straight line at around 
seventy. Almost everybody goes 
within a few years of that point. 

So it’s not a random stochastic 
process. It’s a definite kinetic pro¬ 
gram. The DNA plans to kill us 
off after it’s used us. But it’s very 
obvious that we’re close to finding 
the chemical trigger and nullifying 
it. Nobody knows how long we 
can live. Everybody’s guessing, 
really - it may be hundreds of 
years, it may be thousands. 

But won't immortality make repro¬ 
duction superfluous? 

RW: That’s not entirely clear. I’ve 
heard some people argue that the 
rising survival and birth rate in the ' 
past century, due to modern medi¬ 
cine and so on, may all be a DNA 
program to prepare us for star tra¬ 
vel, which may require many more 
human beings than have ever been 
on this planet before to get the 
show on the road - to get us blas¬ 
ting off for the stars. Leary thinks 
that. Like all modern scientists, 
he’s skeptical of his own theories. 
He wouldn’t insist that it’s literally 
true, but it’s one useful model - 
that because we’ve been thinking 
too much with the left brain we’ve 
been creating ecological havoc on 
the planet, so that the DNA had 
to get new signals through to us. 

It did this through the vegetative 
kingdom which was being severly 
endangered by pollution and so on. 
So the vegetative kingdom con¬ 
spired to get chemicals into us that 
would teach us ecological common 
sense. The only way to get them 
into our nervous system in vast 
quantities in a quick way is hedo- 
nistically. So the vegetative king¬ 
dom set out to seduce us with 
drugs that get us high and make 
us happy and at the same time 
open us up to right brain activity. 
You see, the fifth circuit is the 
sugar coating to get us into the 
sixth circuit. First it turns us on 
and gets us high, and then it opens 


us up to a more cosmic perspec¬ 
tive. If s all a vegetable conspiracy 
to communicate with us. The 
mushrooms and the cacti and the 
hemp and so on are signals from 
the vegetable kingdom to our 
nervous system. 

So DNA is using us to get DNA 
off the planet? 

RW: That was the transmission 
Leary got in August 1973 - that the 
DNA wants to get off the planet 
and we’re the tool-making part of 
the DNA’s brain. Maybe our func¬ 
tion is to take the trees to the cen¬ 
ter of the galaxy. They may be the 
only ones who can communicate 
with the really higher intelligences. 
Our function may be to build L-5- 
type space cities with whole micro- 
ecological systems, streams and fish 
and so on, and take them to the 
center of the galaxy where maybe 
the trees or the dolphins will do 
the communicating. 

Do you have any interpretation of 
the recurring Methuselah myth 
that there have already been mem- 
ners of the human race who've 
lived for hundreds of years? 

RW: I think it’s possible. There 
was the case of Nicholas and Per- 
nelle Flamel. He was an alchemist, 
and he and his wife lived for 120 
years each. As far as I can gather 
from his records - like all medie¬ 
val alchemists he wrote in code - 
they were using some kind of 
tantric practices to prolong life. 
Maybe others did even better. 
There are these legends about 
wise old characters in the East who 
are several hundred years old. I 
don’t believe it. I don’t disbelieve 
it either. 

It could be certain members of 
the race located the technique in 
the past and it's been lost track 
of? 

RW: They located one technique 
possibly, or maybe more than 
one. I think certain yogjc and 
magical practices probably do ex¬ 
tend life somew’hat, and maybe 
there are practices which extend it 
quite a bit. This is very speculative 
of course. 
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Can you tell us about the SMILE, 
HEAD, and RICH movements? 

RW: In the next thirty years 
there are three major things which 
are going to happen and which I 
have three acronyms for. They 
were coined by a group of people 
I’m working with in California, 

Dr. Timothy Leary, Dr. Wayne 
Benner, Dr. Jack Sarfatti, Saul 
Paul Sirac and others. First of 
all there’s the SMILE breakthrough 
Space-Migration, Intelligence 


Cybernetic Homeostasis. RICH 
also stands for Recreation, Intel¬ 
ligence-squared, Creativity, and 
Hedonics. With that we’re going 
to automate everything and peo¬ 
ple will be free to use their ner¬ 
vous systems creatively. Aristotle 
said slavery can only be abolished 
when the machine can run itself. 
We’re getting to the stage when 
machines can run themselves and 
manual labor, repetitious toil - all 
of the dehumanizing, degrading-^.. 




squared and Life Extension. Now robotic functions will be taken 
that’s going to change everything, over by machines, leading to . 
It’s the biggest mutation in history, "fantastic increase in the gross nV 
It’s not an historical event it’« an tional product,everywhere. PoviP* 


going to come, something that’s 
absolutely necessary, so people 
have to prepare themselves for this 
development and begin to work to 
ensure that when solar power 
comes it isn’t like gas or oil-just a- 
nother thing that enslaves people. 
What do you think of the stage 
version o/Illuminatus? 

I think it’s superb. I was thunder¬ 
struck at what a magnificent job 
they did in capturing the exact 
tone, the exact mixture of fantasy 
reality in the book. It really 
4 oes-keep you guessing, which is 
whaLwe intended. I’ve come 


i) 


evolutionary event, the biggest 
since life came out of the water 
and onto the land. Intelligence 
squared meahs rfe nervous system 
studying the nervous system. 
Learning how to reprogram your 
nervous system for different le¬ 
vels of functioning. Together with 
that, got what I call the 
HEAT# refolution - that’s Hedonic 
Enginper|hg and Development. 

We aif laming how to stay high 
all th| tilae. The yogis discovered 
that Aodt 2000 years ago 


ty will be abolished by the year 
2000, tetween RICH and SMILE. 
When we start bringing in free 
energy from outer space we no 
longer have a closed system. We’ve 
got an open^system'.of virtually 
unlimited energy._When you put 
SMILE, RICH, and HEAD together 
you’ve got the highest standards 
of all previous societies: Utopia 
or oblivion, those are the only two 
choices. I’m betting on utopia, 
#.and all that is necessary is for these 
^ ^.^signals to.keep bouncing round the 

We’redealning how to do it much;;^"planet for people to become aware 
more |ffi|iently. The break- ^^^,of these potentials. All the precon- 
throu^s fcat have happened 3 ^ 4 ^ ditions are available. You can’t X 
ready a^e toofon comparis(fcg> ^ judge the future by the past. It’s 
with whet’s goihg to happen th always full of surprises. 1 would 
the next fifteen: years.' For ins^ say there are inore high, holy, hap-., 
tance, just two years ago bi^feed- py beings around on this planet 
back demonstrated how to control than ever before in history and . , 
the function of the erection of the^'Hhere are going to be four times as 
penis at will. Nobody’s been able many by 1987.^;You’ve got to rea- 

to learn how to do that at will lize there’s a planetary explosiom^^^"^ 

except very advanced tantric yo- ^.of intelligence and consciousness, 
gis. At Harvard and John Hopkins' We c^ still blow it - we can still 


they got 60 percent of th^sub- 
jects to do it within a couple of 
weeks. Bio-feedback is only part 
of the neurological revolution. 
LSD was the tip of the iceberg. 
The science of reprogramming 
the nervous system for ecstasy in 
the next fifteen years is going to 
be just as important as SMILE. 
You’ve got SMILE and then you 
have HEAD coming: everyone’s 
going to be high all the time. And 
with that, there’s the RICH sce¬ 
nario: Rising Income through 


choose oblivion^ but that’s the 
only choice we have: utopia or 
oblivion. No compromises, 

What the powerfutcaU Utopia is 
now the condition for survival? 

BS: The point is to appropriate 
the technology and use it. It’s not 
something that’s just going to hap¬ 
pen because the technology’s here. 
Solar power from space colonies 
could be the private preserve of 
monopolies like General Electric, 
something to which everyone 
would then be imbonded. It’s 


fqhhd to the conclusion that this 
isn’t literature. It’s too late in the 
day for literature. This is magic! 
Presumably things have happened 
in the last few day^ that have con¬ 
firmed that? 

RW: Oh, God, yes. I don’t know 
about other people but the most 
overwhelmingly powerful pioment 
in the play is when Saul Goodman 
realizes his guilt in sending people 
to the electric chair and the way 
they play it - going through it once 
without any emotion and then with 
emotion. That happened by’acci¬ 
dent. The xerox machine made 
two copies of one page and the 
actors found themselves gojng 
througli it twice and Ken Campbell 
said, ‘Wait; thaCs good!’ So they 
.got the idea of going through it 
once without emotions and then 
with the emotions breaking thru. 

I think it’s tremendou^y powerful. 
It’s direct intervention of the gods. 
She always works that way. Every 
time something chaotic and unex¬ 
pected happens we Discordians 
say: ‘Hail Eris!’ 

What were your other reactions to 
that scene? 

RW: It made me cry. I’ve always 
been against capital punishment 
and that was one of the most 
deeply felt scenes in the book. It 
really came across on the stage the 
way I wanted it to. Since my 
daughter was murdered people 
have asked, ‘Are you still against 
capital punishment? 

And the answer is... 
absolutely. 
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ROOMERS from the UNDERGROUND 

For a number of years, Sunland-Tujunga's Record 
Ledger, a local newspaper in the northeastern San 
Fernando Valley of Southern California, had run art¬ 
icles and features calling for the clean-up of its ill- 
kempt Verdugo Hills Cemetery. Ironically enough, 
a quite physical cover-up operation resulted in 1971, 
when a fill-in program was implemented, to make 
way for more bodies by bringing in more dirt, and 
putting the new ones on already overpopulated 
slopes. The ground cover, it was believed, would hold 
the earth in place, creating what could have become 
the nation's first split-level cemetery. 

In 1975, the Angeles Crest Holocaust burned that too 
too rapid overgrowth to the ground. In February of 
1978, the rains came down in record torrents, ruining 
not only the Department of Water and Power's 
chances for another year of "water shortage" terror¬ 
ism, but also unleashing a deluge of the damned, so 
macabre and gruesome, that it is fortunate Weird 
Trips reporter Greg Dempsey was on hand to describe 
it. 


By Greg Dempsey 

Death comes in snatches and floods out in flashes... 
or so It seemed this morning in the aftermath of a 
ghoulish deluge in which the long-unnoticed Verdugo 
Hills Cemetery suddenly became national news. 

On the west side, a huge open wound of unusually 
fertile earth, rotted coffin planks, and worm-proof 
lids honeycombed with worm holes, gaped with foul 
aplomb. Resurrection City was the normally dull hill¬ 
side suburban street below, with a silk white shroud 
draped in the drizzle across an outboard fun-boat, with 
police photographers In yellowed rainsmocks coaxing 
wide-eyed, excited children to the scenes of disaster: 
an arm on a fence, a stiff in the street, bodies buried 
under four feet of mud. And then those same officials 
chased away the little T.V. observer-informants, chid¬ 
ing them for their morbid preoccupations. 

Helicopters, for the first time in recent Tujunga 
history, were not in the sky. Would you like to be In 
the path of a you-know-what the same morning a man 
kisses his wife, walks across the lawn to go to work, and 
trips over an elderly deceased lady, quite bleached, yet 
remarkably well-dressed in the fashion of the time? 
(Although, in the words of a nearby teenager, "Not 
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quite a skeleton. Tee-Hee.'') 

Oh, there were skeletons, to be sure. Consider the 
black sitcom payoff of a Keystone lady cop, one of 
L.A.P.D.'s Tough New Breed, chasing a dog across a 
gushing broken dike. The dog was carrying a bone in 
its mouth —the bone was eleven inches long. 

Junior coroner patrols with Glad Bags and stiff low¬ 
er lips labored abortively beneath the giant geological 
vagina, giving birth to Its pre-fab concrete slabs, its meta¬ 
physical compost, its corpse-fetuses who should never 
have been burled at 45 degree angles to begin with, and 
who should never have been buried so close to one anoth¬ 
er, as the officially embarrassing cross-section revealed. 
Some graves were within reaching distance of each other, 
and some looked as though their walls had been clawed 
through long before the rain. 

This graveyard has a history of bizarre happenings. The 
A-frame custodian's house has proudly flown a tattered 
American flag, increasingly disintegrating, for four years 
at least, a sign of "easy pickin's" for the locals. Three 
twelve-year-olds in this neighborhood told me how they 
dug one up ("It was only three feet down," one said), 
and rolled him down the hill. 

During the big Tujunga fire of 75, the graveyard was 
leveled and burned soot black in a 300 degree firestorm. 
The ice-tray crypt, in front of which today stood a man 
in a black cowboy hat and outfit (presumably an estab¬ 
lishing shot for the T.V. news boys), has been broken 
into on several occasions: bodies partially pulled out, 
jewelry stolen, dope drops stashed In cremation pots, 
broken passageways repaired only as slowly as budget 
Inspectors would allow. 

From the earthquake of 71, stray tombstones were 
scattered up and down the hillsides, and the landscape 
bore not a few large cracks—-uncomfortably large, con¬ 
sidering what lay beneath. The earthquake had also re¬ 
leased countless house dogs, who had wandered into the 
hills, mated with the Angeles Crest coyotes, and have be¬ 
come so hungry of late that they have trapped, killed, 
and eaten every cat in this neighborhood. 

"Yeah,I was just lookin' out my window, and down 
comes a mudslide with arms and legs and torsos." This 
is an actual quote. 

Here is the body count: a hundred graves opened, 
thirty corpses still missing. The restlessness and frustra¬ 
tion of spirits burled In a graveyard which never follow¬ 
ed any rules-— rules of the living, at least, -—found its 
expression in headlines across the nation. 

A friend just quipped to me on my telephone, which 
had itself died and resurrected only a few moments ago: 
"I hope you're ready for the necrophillacs." 


POSTSCRIPT—A Scenario 

Unscrupulous undertakers... a corrupt City Council... 
Then comes the storm. A mass of bodies ooze into one 
primeval quivering giob. A t strike of lightening, the 
gurgie turns to sucking, and a jellied conglomerate fuses 
together, it slides shimmering towards the caretaker's 
cabin. The boards shudder, creak, and sigh, as dirty 
glass windows give way and break through under the 
pressure of steady mud fists, in the finale death itself 
feasts upon the living— the sweet suffocation of 
vengeance. 
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AND THE LEFT 
HAND OF GOD 


A very Weird Trip from 1957.... 
By David Schreiner 


I n the broad, rough rectangle called 
the United States, an area known as 
Wisconsin lies like God^s amputated 
left hand, palm down, at the top and 
near the center of the rectangle. At 
the western, little finger border of the hand, the 
Mississippi River begins its long, snaking run to 
the South. It starts as a wound in a rock in Minn¬ 
esota, a clean bubbling freshet you can jump 
across, and by the time it nears Wisconsin land, 
it has grown to a wide ambling flow. When it 
joins the main artery of the wide Missouri out of 
Ohio, the combined currents become treacherous. 
At least once a year, this pulsing river floods, and 
then it surges heavy and unpredictable through 
the Port of New Orleans to the sea. 

On the entire eastern edge of Wisconsin, the 
Great Lakes lie like a cosmic, plasmic splatter, 
with the thumb of God^s left hand resting in 
Lake Michigan. 

The hand itself, the state, can be convenient¬ 
ly divided into two parts. There is a lower 
southeastern triangle, bordered by Milwaukee on 
the east, Madison 75 miles to the west and Ill¬ 
inois 90 miles to the south. 

In the south there is industry, organized pol¬ 
itics, a concentration of media within heavily 
urbanized areas. 

Then there is the rest of the state. 

Up north, there is nothing much but scenery. 

It is this much larger portion of Wisconsin that 
concerns us. In the old days, before and after 
statehood in 1848, big money was to be made 
in the north. In the 1770s, French trappers. 


evicted from the eastern seaboard by the English 
and the nouveau Americans, buUt trading posts 
and birthed a lucrative market for beaver fur, 
wolf and fox pelts for womens’ hats, and any 
other wild animal product that would sell. 

Except for a few species, the animals soon dis¬ 
appeared. So from 1850 to the late 1890s, the 
money was to be made in the vast forests that 
covered over two-thirds of the state. The trees 
were gone in 40 years and the entrepreneurs 
took their profits and left to go and do the same 
to California, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
They were stopped—momentarily—by Teddy 
Roosevelt’s national park system, but this little 
innovation came too late to save Wisconsin’s 
trees. 

The disastrous Peshtigo forest fire also helped 
strip the land. The fire killed 1500 people and 
destroyed more property than the famous Chi¬ 
cago fire, which occurred on the same day— 
October 8, 1871. The Peshtigo blaze was fed by 
the same westerly gale that levelled Chicago. 

But in Peshtigo, the fire reached such a wide 
area that it quickly created its own hurricane 
force wind and swept back over land it had 
previously jumped, boiling streams dry, atom¬ 
izing people, and forever wiping out small towns 
within a million acre range. 

Chicago’s fire killed three, and the blaze was 
actually a concealed blessing because it des¬ 
troyed a firetrap town that would be quickly 
rebuilt in a safer manner. Because it had tele¬ 
graphs, was a shipping center, and had a new 
railroad system, Chicago recovered and became 
an industrial power. 
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In isolated Peshtigo, there was only ash and 
mourners. 

With the trees stripped by 1890, the next 
logical step for new entrepreneurs who replaced 
the timber rapists was to dig. They did, and 
found copper and iron. By 1910, the strip miners 
had taken all they could, and along with aU 
the other previous exploiters, they left. 

Through all of it, the French-Canadian trappers 
turned lumberjacks turned miners stayed on. 

They were joined by the immigrant Germans and 
Swedes. They farmed, but it was hopeless—the 
land is sand and dry clay, a virtual desert 
good only for growing scrub trees and spuds. 

After the mines shut down, the workers 
who could do so, left. Those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t—well, some of them eventually drank 
carbolic acid or potato bug poison or hung them¬ 
selves from the beams of the barns they had 
just put to the torch. 

And some of them cursed God and wouldn’t 
die, and they scratched potatoes out of the sand, 
and grew small fir trees to sell at Christmas. They 
supplemented their starvation by hunting, or by 
guiding hunters. Deer and bear still were plen¬ 
tiful, but these third generation pioneers just 
would not learn about conservation, and soon 
the bear population was also decimated. 

The natives then had deer and fish and scenery 
to live on. With the inland lakes crushed into 
being by the Canadian glacier in the last Ice 
Age, with the deer and fish as a lure, and with 
the invention and spread of the automobile, the 
natives finally hit upon a relatively non-destructive 
way to make at least seasonal money : tourism. 
That’s the way they make a living up there today. 



11 this history is an important part 
of the story I’m telling. I’ve talked 
about the land, but there are still 
the people to consider. They are a 
curious lot. The citizens point with 
pride to the courage of their pioneer immigrant- 
ancestors, many of whom fled Europe in the 
1840s to escape repression and military conscrip¬ 
tion. The state is proud that from 1850 to 
1865, Wisconsin was a major route for the “under¬ 
ground railroad,” shuttling fugitive slaves to Can¬ 
ada. Some of its better residents lynched a pair 
of slave hunters who had abducted a black barber 
in Whitewater in 1852. This is the only recorded 
lynching that ever took place in the state, which 
has never had a death penalty for anything. 

But it is more proud of the fact that the same 
immigrants who came from Germany to escape 
conscription shed almost as much blood in the 
Civil War as the immigrants from Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York and Illinois, four much more 
populous states. 

“Some of them eventually 
drank carbolic acid or po¬ 
tato bug poison or hung 
themselves from the beams 
of barns they had just put 
to the torch.” 


When the next war came along, all the Ger¬ 
mans and isolationists in the state—and they were 
a definite majority—vigorously opposed America’s 
entry into War One. They opposed it up to 
the time they were asked to sacrifice their blood, 
then they sent more volunteers to France than 
any other state in the Union. 

They did this in the face of their heritage— 
for some in Wisconsin, fighting in Germany was 
like fighting the Civil War again—and they did it 
in the face of their maverick Progressive Senator, 
Robert LaFollette. He was the lone senator who 
voted against declaring war on Europe, and he 
told America what it did not want to hear: The 
United States was entering World War I for the 
fun and profit of the munitions capitalists. 

The citizens believed and supported him, until 
it was time to bleed. LaFollette was censured by 
the Senate (but not by his state) for his opp¬ 
osition, and he never became president because 
of this radical stance. But his fate was not as 
bad as that of Victor Berger’s, the only socialist 
elected to Congress up to that time. When elect¬ 
ed by Milwaukee, he was kept from his rightful 
place in the House by his colleagues. He went 
back to Milwaukee and was elected again, so his 
colleagues put him in jail. He was a victim of 
the 1920 Red Scare, but Milwaukee elected him 
for a third time while he was languishing in 
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jail. He never sat for even one day in Congress. 

25 years later, the left hand of God rejected 
‘‘Fightin’ Bob” La Follette’s son, Robert Jr., and 
in 1946 replaced him with a man whose campaign 
nickname was “Tail Gunner Joe.” You may have 
heard of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. Later, 

Joe would be censured by the Senate, just as La- 
Follette had, only it was for entirely different 
reasons. LaFollette brought retrospective dignity 
to the nation with his aggressive election reforms 
and his singular opposition to the war. McCarthy 
was a dangerous clown who cultivated fear and 
hysteria. Both, however, were political “maver¬ 
icks” and that’s what Wisconsin’s citizens wanted. 

What this possibly points to is schizophrenia. 

If a region and its people can be thus classified, 
schizophrenia is the word for Wisconsin. It is 
a state that feels inferior yet superior to the areas 
and peoples of the East and West Coasts. Some 
call Wisconsin “The Third Coast” because of the 
Great Lakes and because a few natives perceive 
something of cultural and urbane value there. Yet, 
the natives fully realize that they are not soph¬ 
isticates; they are hicks, and generally poverty- 
stricken hicks at that. A major portion of their 
income comes from somewhere else—tourists, 
Illinois mafia, outside industries, and the like. 



These hicks get testy when an outlander places 
Milwaukee in Minnesota, while they themselves 
would not be able to distinguish between the Bronx 
and Brooklyn. 

They beam madly over their university in Madison 
and its motto: “The border of the university is the 
border of the nation.” But when the 1960s were with 
us in earnest, a majority of the population wanted the 
National Guard to run out the ‘Red-New-York-Jews’ 
(spoken as one word), forgetting that it wasn’t 
any R-N-Y-Js who blew up an Army research 
building on campus, but four pure-bred Wiscon¬ 
sin boys. 


It is a state where the National Guard is surpris¬ 
ingly not trigger-happy, where the Guard’s 
commander was instrumental in bringing the seiz¬ 
ure of the Alexian Brothers Abbey by Winnebago 
Indians and Marlon Brando to a peaceful con¬ 
clusion. The fact that a massacre was avoided 
outraged the white residents of Shawano County, 
where the abandoned abbey is situated. The 
citizens wanted blood, and plenty of it. 

Wisconsin is a state where a judge can say 
women deserve to be raped because of the 
clothes they wear, and it is a state where that 
same judge can be recalled by the electorate 
and replaced by a feminist in record time. 

The election recall, you understand, was in¬ 
vented by old “Fightin’ Bob” back in 1898, 
and was one of the Progressives’ first national 
election reforms. 

$ o if all this does not point to a schiz¬ 
ophrenic state, this bleeding left hand 
of God, at least the temper of its 
people does. They can be a solitary 
lot, especially in the north country, and they can 
also be poor, anywhere in the state. They will 
trust you implicitly if they know you weU enough, 
but even if you ate a stranger and are in some 
sort of trouble, they will help you to the fullest 
extent they can. Generally, they are a mild, 
mild race, Wisconsinites, and they mind their own 
business, even in the small towns. 

But they are isolated, especially in the north, 
and when winter strikes like a 16-ton weight, the 
mind will play strange tricks if your only com¬ 
pany is the wild and the howling wind in the 
trees and the dropping temperature. And if you 
are not the—shall we say—most normal of hu¬ 
mans to begin with, things can happen out 
in this giant isolation ward the natives all call 
Up North. 

It is just such an isolated spot that is the cen¬ 
ter of this story. The place is labelled Waushara 
County, and it lies at about the mid-point be¬ 
tween Wisconsin’s east and west boundaries, and 
about a third of the state’s length up from the 
Illinois line. If you remember God’s left hand, 
Waushara lies just below the third knuckle of 
the index finger. The county seat is Wautoma, 
a small resort town that is the county seat be¬ 
cause—by mere chance and oddball planning- 
six state highways run directly through it from 
six directions, meeting as one in the center 
of town. 

Outside Wautoma—population 2,000—there are 
unincorporated villages and settlements. There is 
Poy Sippi (Indian names outnumber all others 
in this state), Saxeville, Wild Rose, Red Granite, 
Lohrville, West Bloomfield and Plainfield. 

Plainfield. 

Now there’s a name for you. American, Mid¬ 
western, humble—and descriptive. There are 
650 humans living there; in 1957, when our story 
takes place, there were 621 humans—and growing 
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smaller. There is a single black-topped county 
road passing through Plainfield; it is a village lit¬ 
erally in the middle of nowhere. A bad joke 
applies here: they don’t have problems with kids 
hanging around street corners because there are 
no street corners. There are also very few kids. 

Plainfield has a hardware store, a church, a 
number of taverns, a food market, a garage. The 
taverns are adorned with deer heads and tap¬ 
estries depicting mighty hunters and proud 
bucks. 

There is a part-time policeman who has no 
special training and whose only real duty is to 
take care of the Saturday night drunks. During 
the deer hunting season, the population of 
Waushara County more than triples, but the 
County Police and State Patrol are all the area 
usually needs to protect and preserve the public 
peace. 

My story takes place at the end of Wisconsin’s 
14-day deer hunting season. The state schedules 
the season to hopefully coincide with the first 
heavy cold and snow of the autumn. This gen¬ 
erally happens in early to mid-November. The 
state does this so hunters can track the animals 
in the snow, and because the first persistent 
cold of the year is the time when deer rut. Al¬ 
ways silent, wary to an extreme, able to stand 
for hours without moving, when deer go into 
heat, they get a bit exhilirated. Mind you, they 
are at no times reckless around humans, especially 
those with banging guns, but bucks are looting to 
protect territorv from other bucks and also look¬ 
ing for doe. Tney go slightly mad for about a 
week. 

The deer’s edge comes down to this: 
there are thousands of hunters cramming the 
woods, and most of them are drunk and slightly 
mad themselves. The woods come alive with the 
sound of 30-30s, and the forest is a dangerous 
place to be, for anything, not just deer. The 
hunters, usually cardiac-case Daniel Boones 
from Milwaukee and Illinois, bang away, count¬ 
ing on the trees to stop all the errant slugs. 

About two dozen times a season, this ploy 
doesn’t work, and a frozen hunter with a two- 
inch brass cartridge through a vital organ is 
dragged from the wild to a local funeral par¬ 
lor. 

There is a definite blood smell in the Wis¬ 
consin woods in cold November. 

T he winter of 1957 started in aut¬ 
umn, really. It started cold and 
stayed cold. There was three inches 
of new snow on the ground on Sat¬ 
urday, November 25, when a young hardware 
store operator came home to Plainfield from the 
woods where he had been trying to kill a deer. It 
was the last day of the season. Frank Worden 
came in at sundown to discover that his store was 
locked. That was....odd. He had expected to 
meet his mother, Bernice Worden, 51, at the 


store. She was the actual owner and tended it 
when Frank was out hunting or rounding up 
drunks as the part-time deputy sheriff. 

All the lights were burning. Frank used his 
key to get in. What he found would be the 
fuse in the first small firecracker in an explosive 
chain that would soon detonate over the na¬ 
tion. 

Frank Worden discovered that his cash reg¬ 
ister was missing, and on the floor near the 
counter where the register normally sat, he 
saw a small patch of dried, dark red fluid. 

The fluid was blood, either animal or human. 
Worden was apprehensive. He then discovered 
a partially filled-out bill of sale on the counter, 
for a half-gallon of automotive anti-freeze. The 
bin was in his mother’s handwriting, and the 
bill was made out to a part-time farmer, part- 
time handyman named Ed Gein. 

“There is a definite blood 
smell in the Wisconsin 
woods in cold November.” 


Worden recalled that Ed Gein had been in the 
hardware store a number of times in the past 
week. He remembered that Ed had asked him 
the previous day whether or not Frank was 
going hunting, being as the end of the season 
was nigh, and Frank told Gein that, yes, he 
planned to do a little hunting on Saturday. 

Gein had said he’d probably be in to buy some 
anti-freeze in the morning, and Frank promptly 
forgot about it, until now, when he had the 
bill in his hand. 

Worden notified the Waushara County SherifPs 
Department. The dispatcher told Frank to stay 
ut while the sheriff went over to Ed’s farm to 
ave a look-see. Worden agreed, believing that 
his mother could show up at any time, but as 
he gazed at the stain on the floor, he decided 
to take his own action. Frank remembered that 
one of Gein’s few friends owned a store in West 
Bloomfield, about six miles away. He drove over 
and found Ed having dinner with his friend. 
Worden looked at the short, pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged man and said: “Ed, I can’t find my 
mother. The cash register at the store is gone. 

It looks like there’s blood on the floor. You 
were there this morning—I know you were 
there because there was a sales slip on the count¬ 
er. It was the only one of the day. Did you 
do anything to my mother, Ed?” 

Right about that time, the sheriff drove up to 
the Gein farm. If the land had not been covered 
by a crust of frozen, sterile snow, the fields 
would have been revealed as lying fallow and 
choked with weeds. Gein’s house was not ram¬ 
shackle, but it still reflected poverty in its 
plastic-covered windows and its lack of paint. 
Outside the front door lay numerous cords of 
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On the kitchen table was a cup. The cup held 
four noses. Human. With horror, the sherrif 
opened Gein’s refrigerator and found various 
httman organs— livers, hearts, lungs— wrapped 
in butcher’s paper. ...He was, by definition, a 
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wood for the stove inside. Except for a brick 
smokehouse, the out buildings—a barn, wood 
shed, chicken coop, tool shed—were dilapidated, 
ready for imminent collapse. The sheriff knocked 
at the front door, then went in when he found 
it was unlocked. He threw his flashlight beam 
around on the walls, found the light switch, and 
flicked it on. 

What he saw would never leave his memory. 

In West Bloomfield, Gein was gently protesting 
his innocence: “I had nothing to do with it, 
Frank,” he said, and smiled. He kept on smiling 

“There was skin covering 
chairs, lampshades, and 
strips of it adorned the walls. 
...the tops of a couple of 
skulls, which had been sawed 
off just above the eyes, ap¬ 
peared to serve Ed as soup 
bowls.” 

when Worden insisted he drive back to Plainfield 
with him. 

Back in the village, the two waited at Worden’s 
store for the sheriff. The lawman, driving erratic¬ 
ally, screeched to a stop out front. He was trem¬ 
bling, pale, and when he saw Gein and Worden 
he said: “Frank, I have terrible news.” 

hat the sheriff had found back at the 
Gein place was a woman’s body, fresh¬ 
ly killed, eviscerated, decapitated, and 
hung from its heels over a tub, where 
it had been drained of its blood. When the sheriff 
staggered over to the kitchen sink, the gorge in his 
stomach rising, sick, he found himself looking at 
Bernice Worden’s face, draining in the sink, dried 
blood caked behind her left ear. 

When the sheriff had come back from outside, 
his stomach empty but still jumping, he began to 
look around. On the kitchen table was a cup. 

The cup held four noses. Human. With horror, 
he opened Gein’s refrigerator and found various 
human organs—livers, hearts, lungs—wrapped in 
butcher’s paper. 

The parlor wall revealed nine death masks of 
women, their facial skin tanned and mounted, 
like a deer’s head, over plaster. 

On a string dangling from a window shade 
hung a pair of human lips. 

In the bedroom, he found human skin brace¬ 
lets and a drum fashioned by stretching skin 
over the mouth of a small wooden keg. 

Most shocking to the lawman was the suit 
in the closet. It was made of skin—a vest and 
coat made from a woman’s torso; the leggings, 
which resembled buckskin, also turned out to 


be human. 

There was skin covering chairs, lampshades, 
and strips of it adorned the walls. He found 
the tops of a couple skulls, which had been 
sawed off just above the eyes and which app¬ 
arently served Ed Gein as soup bowls. And 
what kind of soup would a man like Ed 
Gein make, the sheriff thought to himself. 

The image made his skin crawl and stomach 
churn once more, and coming back through 
the kitchen, he steeled himself and looked 
over at the stove. Sitting there in a pan 
was a human heart. 

His stomach rebelled again and he rushed 
out the door to his car. Somehow he 
knew, as he careened back to town, scream¬ 
ing to his dispatcher to send help, that he 
had not found all there was to find at the 
Ed Gein farm. 

He was right. 

As the sheriff rolled back to Plainfield, he fran¬ 
tically radioed for help. The dispatcher in Wau- 
toma notified the editor of a Marshfield weekly 
newspaper, who notified Lloyd Beining, a gen¬ 
eral assignment reporter, about “something big 
happening over in Waushara County.” Bein¬ 
ing cursed his Saturday night luck, got his 4 by 
5 press camera, and left for Wautoma, where he 
was re-routed to the Gein farm. He was the 
first reporter on the scene, and, besides the po¬ 
lice photographers, was the only man to take 
photos of the entire hellish scene. 

Beining’s pictures never saw print, which he 
expected, and the Marshfield weekly confiscated 
the film he shot, but years after the incident, 
the scene was still fresh in his mind. We talked 
about it once when we were both working 
stiffs at The Sheboygan Press. 

“When I got there,” he said, “the place was 
crawling with State Troopers and County 
Police. They all seemed to be in a state of 
shock—these were cops who were used to bloody 
highway accidents and deer hunters being 
shot—so they didn’t shock easily. They all 
seemed to be huddled together in small groups 
and they weren’t saying much. The sheriff 
said I could go in and ‘see for myself,’ so I did, 
and got sick. I went back out to the car, 
got a drink, and loaded the camera. 

“The cops had discovered a lot of human 
bones in the basement, and about 30 pint jars 
of blood. Some of the blood was human and 
some of it came from deer. Downstairs there 
were quart jars with hearts, kidneys, livers, 
stomachs, intestinal parts—all that type of thing 
and all human—preserved in formaldehyde. I 
took pictures of it all—the kitchen, Gein’s bed¬ 
room, the living room, the skin masks, Bernice 
Worden’s torso, her head in the sink. God, it 
was just awful. Out in the smokehouse, we 
found her legs, hung up like hams. He was go¬ 
ing to cure them and eat them, I suppose. 
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The Gein homestead. His mother's room was sealed off completely. Human legs 
cured in the smokehouse. Police discovered parts of at least fifteen people on the farm. 


“The sheriff said there were parts of at least 
15 humans around that farm. Young Frank 
had identified his mother—that must have been 
terrible for him—but they couldn’t figure out 
who all those others were.” 

It was a haunting question in Plainfield for 
awhile. Just who were the recipients of Ed 
Gein’s grisly skill? The answer would even¬ 
tually come from Ed, and from the battery of 
psychiatric tests he underwent, and from the 
general knowledge the population had of Ed 
Gein and his long-deceased family. 

No one could believe aU that was revealed. 
Sensational crimes—and they rarely came more 
sensational than this crime—happened in big 
cities: hellspawn preying on godless city folk. 

But this was Plainfield, and things like this 
didn’t happen here. And even if it could 
happen, who could believe that it was all con¬ 
ceived and carried out by harmless old Ed 
Gein? 

ein was a native of the area, a bach¬ 
elor farmer who had never moved 
off the homestead, not even for a 
vacation. The farm, about five 
miles from the village, had been worked by Ed 
and his brother Henry, along with their wid¬ 
owed mother. The old lady eventually had a 
stroke, lingered a few years, then died in 1947. 


The old woman had had a strong personality— 
as was necessary in order to keep the place go¬ 
ing through the perpetual economic depression 
the area’s farmers found themselves in. In or¬ 
der to keep body and soul together, the Geins 
did a little trapping, guided hunters through the 
forests, did odd jobs, and poked at the earth to 
snatch from it enough food for the family’s 
subsistence, no more. The question of whether 
the family should have just dumped the farm 
to try something different somewhere else had 
never seemed to enter the old woman’s mind. 
To her, this was home, squalid as it was, and 
there was no other place like it. If it was God’s 
will that the Geins must live in misery, so be 
it. 

The old woman dominated her sons. She 
had convinced or intimidated both of them not 
to marry and desert her. She had shielded her 
sons from women, and there weren’t that many 
of them around Waushara County to begin 
with. 

She had succeeded with Henry, who survived 
her long enough to die fighting a forest fire the 
summer after she died. 

She had succeeded with Ed, who was ever 
faithful to her, but who suddenly found him¬ 
self, in 1947, alone on a forlorn farm in a sol¬ 
itary area. 
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Ed had always been reclusive anyway—and 
that was nothing particularly out of the ordinary 
for Plainfield. There were plenty of semi- 
hermitic, self-employed, poverty-stricken people 
around. If nothing else, Plainfield offered sec¬ 
lusion, and even if everybody knew everybody, 
and even though there was little else to do at 
night but gossip in the taverns, there still was 
little real meddling in other people’s business. 
You generally did not go out visiting unless you 
had been invited, and you did not, above all, 
pry too much into other people’s private lives. 

Ed Gein had stopped farming, except for a 
small garden, a few years before, when Eisen¬ 
hower’s soil bank program paid him cash not to 
grow anything. So he became a handyman- 
jack of all trades and master of none. He was 
always taciturn, but he was still congenial e- 
nough to be asked around to hang windows for 
widows and paint buildings for those who had 
the money to spend »on such frivolity. 

But mostly, Ed Gein kept to himself, and his 
neighbors respected his wishes. He was regarded 
as a pleasant little man who tried to help. 

He had peculiarities beyond his reclusiveness, 
but none of them seemed serious—just odd. 

There was the report of his distant neighbors: he 
had sealed off completely his mother’s bedroom, 
and he lived only in his own bedroom, the kit¬ 
chen and the living room. 

He had also taken a strong interest in taxi¬ 
dermy, yet no one could remember seeing 
examples of his work, and he never took any 
stuffing and mounting jobs from the hunters and 
fishermen, who made the area what it was, and 
who could be depended upon to furnish real mon 
ey for a job of work. Yet he had all the special 
tools he needed, ordered from a catalogue, and 
he was enthusiastic about any book that contain¬ 
ed information on anatomy—animal or human. 


HHA 11 the parts of human bodies dis- 

covered in Gein’s abatoir were from 
women. Confronted with the grim 
mass of evidence, he began to make 
his confession. He said that he had killed two 
women over the past 10 years. One was Mrs. 
Worden, the other was a woman named Mary 
Hogan, who had operated a tavern in Pine River, 
about 10 miles from Plainfield, until her sudden 
disappearance in 1954. 

The rest of the body parts—the skull tops, 
the skin masks, the noses, the organs and parts 
of that skin suit—came from grave-robbing ex¬ 
cursions, conducted by him since shortly after 
his mother’s and Henry’s death in 1947. He 
had continued robbing graves intermittently 
in the 10 years since then. 

He supplied the police with the immediate 
reason for his turning from grave robbing to 
murder: there was a lack of capable, silent help 
for his nocturnal excursions to area cemeteries. 
Prior to the 1954 murder of Mrs. Hogan, Gein 


Ed Gein at the time of his arrest in November 
1957 . 
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had been aided by an aged farmer-recluse. Ed 
told his friend that he wanted female bodies for 
his “experiments”, which was true enough. But 
recently, the friend had been committed to a 
home for the elderly. Gein did not trust any¬ 
one else to help him dig up a coffin, extract the 
cadaver, and re-bury the coffin, and then drag it 
to his farm. And the work was too much for 
him alone. 

So on the night of February 7, 1954, Ed Gein 
walked to the rural tavern owned by Mary Hogan, 
went inside, discharged a single .22 caliber bullet 
into her head without saying a word, dragged 
her to a sled outside, and took her to his home. 

Mrs. Worden met her fate in a similar manner. 
In his role of handyman, Gein was always run¬ 
ning into and out of the Wordens’ store for some¬ 
thing. But on that November Saturday morning 
while Frank Worden was hunting deer, Gein 
went into the store, ordered his anti-freeze, and 
while Bernice Worden filled out the bill, he put 
a single .22 caliber-long rifle bullet that he had 
with him into a rifle the Wordens had on display 
in the store window, and shot Mrs. Worden 
behind the left ear. He replaced the gun, locked 
the store, dragged her body, then the cash reg¬ 


ister out back to his car, went home and dress¬ 
ed her out like a deer. He had not seen the bill 
Mrs. Worden was writing, and it was his down¬ 
fall. 

He was asked if he had killed anv other wo¬ 
men and said: “I can’t recall. ” 

By Monday, the word had spread. The news, 
in most of its detail, rattled the complacency of 
America. Here was, by definition, a ghoul, and 
the networks, the wire services, the new^smaga- 
zines and all the newspapers converged on little 
Plainfield. The media had had little experience 
with genuine ghouls, and here, bv God. was a 
smalltown American homegrown product. 

They judged The Gein Story as the type of 
thing that would capture America’s imagination. 
They were right, although they helped fulfill 
their prophecy by playing with the storv* until 
Gein was “put away.” 

136 miles away in Milwaukee, an author 
named Robert Bloch read all the new*s accounts 
with great interest. He began to make a story 
outline. 

In a preliminary hearing in a Wautoma Court, 
Gein was bound over to Central State Hospital in 
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An enterprising capitalist toured the country for a few years with a sideshow exhibit 
offering a peek at “the car that hauled the dead from their graves.” 
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Waupun for examination. It was here that off¬ 
icials, the court, the media and the public, in¬ 
cluding Ed’s shivering neighbors, hoped to find 
the answer to “why?” 

There was little doubt in the public’s mind 
that the man was insane. But the crimes were 
simply too enormous, too titillating, too dis¬ 
gusting to allow the public to shake off Ed 
with a shrug and “the guy’s nuts.” The public 
wanted answers, real answers. Many of them 
came in 1958 at Gein’s sanity hearing. 

The hearing was held in Waupun, in order to 
get away from the hectic atmosphere of Plain- 
field and to keep Ed near the Hospital for the 
Criminally Insane. In Plainfield, the camera 
trucks were no longer around, but there were 
still plenty of newsmen nosing in the Gein 
house, looking for some undiscovered bit of 
gore. The townspeople were numb. The 
shock of the revelations and the sudden not¬ 
oriety of the town confounded and stung the 
citizens. It was reported by parents in Wau¬ 
shara County that some of their children were 
having nightmares. A Wautoma girl ran scream¬ 
ing from her house and out into the street, 
where she was struck and slightly injured by a 
truck, after her older brother had threatened 
to “Gein her.” In the primary and high 
schools of the nation—but particularly in Wis¬ 
consin— “Ed Gein jokes” were becoming 
fashionable. I remember those jokes from 
grade school: stuff like “ What does Ed 
Gein have for breakfast? Ladyfingers and Blood- 
y Marys.” Or: “What did Ed Gein say to the 
cop who stopped him for speeding? ‘Aw, have 


“He fashioned a suit of skin 
so he could become his 
mother... He wore the skin 
at night, covering himself 
with it, lacing it to his body, 
and then he would don his 
mother’s clothes and talk 
to her.” 


a heart.’ ” Or: Ed Gein gets on the city bus and 
touches a woman on the ass. She says, ‘Hey, cut 
it out.’ He says, ‘Gee, thanks.’ 

I remember the jokes because they were re¬ 
peated endlessly by all of us. Each time, we 
laughed heartily (ahem), as if they were entirely 
new to us. They finally died of their own banal¬ 
ity, and died as suddenly as they appeared. For 
kids in Wisconsin, perhaps, they were daylight 
compensation for the dread one could feel at 
night, when one was alone and remembering that 
Ed Gein looked like your favorite oddball uncle. 


t Gein’s sanity hearing, it was revealed 
that the death of his mother in 1947 
had shaken him profoundly. He had 
always been dependent upon her, had 
always followed her orders, had loved her, had 
dutifully kept away from “unclean” women and 
had devoted his full time to the hopeless farm 



WHAT HE SAW WOULD NEVER LEAVE HIS MEMORY. 


and to her. After her death and the tragic death 
of Henry—who, it seemed, had acted as a restraint 
upon him—Gein felt overwhelmed by the farm 
and crushed with the isolation. 

The farm began to slide into decay as Ed 
Gein turned inward and indulged the fantasies 
that seemingly had always been there. 

He began robbing graves with his friend- 
telling him the bodies were being used for ex¬ 
periments—and his interest in taxidermy was 
born at this time. His mother’s grave was sac¬ 
red, but there were any number of “unclean” 
women who resembled her—middle-aged, plump, 
and dead—who could serve as replacements. 

He loved and hated his mother, it seems. 

He practiced cannibalism and necrophilia. He 
killed two women who looked like his mo¬ 
ther. 

And he fashioned the suit of skin so he 
could become his mother. He told the doctors 
that he wore the suit at night, covering himself 
with it, lacing it to his body, and then he would 
don his mother’s clothes and talk to her. 
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Artist’s conception of Ed and his suit of skin. He wore it under his regular clothes. 
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“We had long conversations. I missed her,” 
he said. “I would stay in the house at times 
like that, and I would sit in her favorite rocker, 
pretending I was her.” Gein’s transvestism was 



ED GEIN AT 68. READY FOR RELEASE? 


merely a part of a wish Gein cherished, the doc¬ 
tors said. Gein admitted to them that he want¬ 
ed a sex-change operation, thus becoming closer, 
in his mind, to his mother. 

His “experiments” and studies of women’s 
anatomical parts was merely another man¬ 
ifestation of Gein’s thwarted desires. 

The violation of the dead, the cannibalism, 
the murders were all part of his hate for his 
mother and what she had done to him—it was 
his way of revenging himself for the repression 
and intimidation she sometimes resorted to 
in order that he remain with her. 

Gein, the doctors said, was a psychotic- 
paranoid schizophrenic, with no hope to be 
cured. 

The judge duly committed him to a hospital 
for the criminally insane. Gein did not have a 
trial, for Wisconsin law states that a criminally 
insane person cannot be held responsible for his 
crime. In 1968, Ed Gein was declared fit to 
stand trial and he was convicted of the murder of 
Bernice Worden. He was declared to have been 
insane at the time of the act and was returned to 
the asylum. The law’s demand for payment 
of a crime had been answered. 

But when the original commitment order 
had been given in 1958, a young man named 
Frank Worden ran hysterically up the middle 
of Plainfield’s main street ( a state highway ), 
pleading, crying and screaming for revenge and 
“Justice for my mother.” 

Three months later, the Gein farmstead was 
burned to its foundations...and Plainfield felt 


it had exorcized Gein and his actions. 

At about the time in 1958 that Gein’s farm 
house was torched, author Robert Bloch was 
finishing his novel. The central character was 
a young man who ran a motel in an isolated 
area. He cared for his domineering and invalid 
mother, and he was an amateur taxidermist. 

The young man was under a great deal of stress 
because every time a young woman appeared 
at the remote motel, mother would kill her. 

The young man’s name was Norman Bates and 
the book was called Psycho. 

In Hollywood, film director Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock read the novel, felt it suited his purposes, 
bought an option on it, and shot a film in five 
weeks starring Anthony Perkins as Norman 
Bates. The film called Psycho was released and 
became a box office success. Ed Gein did not 
get a percentage of the gross, although he was now 
immortal—if that made any difference to him. 

Later, Toby Hooper would take the same 
basic Gein material and fashion out of it a cult 
film called Texas Chainsaw Massacre. 

I n 1974, when Ed Gein was 68, he 
applied to the Circuit Court of Wau- 
toma for his release. In a two-day 
hearing beginning June 27, Judge 
Robert Gollmar heard testimony from four psy¬ 
chiatrists, who all said Gein was still insane, and 
from Gein, who said he was not. Saying the 
psychotic-paranoid-schizophrenic label still app¬ 
lied to Gein, one of the doctors said, “I don’t 
think he has the strength to cope with society, 
and I don’t think he ever had the strength to 
cope with society. He would be a pathetic, con¬ 
fused, out of place individual in society today. 
Because of the enormity of his crime, the en¬ 
ormity of the others alleged to him, I doubt very 
much whether the majority of people would 
want such a person in society.” 

All four doctors said Gein’s condition had 
changed little since his admission to the hospital 
in 1957. One of them said his “capacity to be¬ 
come ill is still present. Under careful conditions, 
Gein would be all right, but under stress, he 
could revert to his psychosis.” 

Two of the psychiatrists said Gein should be 
committed to Winnebago State Hospital, where 
he “would be helped to adjust to more complex 
circumstances.” The two others opposed the 
transfer because of the “accessibility of women 
there [at Winnebago].” 

Taking the stand himself, Gein told the court 
that he was ready for release “because some of the 
doctors told me so.” Saying that he had worked 
as a carpenter, mason and hospital attendant at 
Central State, Gein said he could do “most any¬ 
thing.” He said he did not plan to move back 
to Plainfield if he were to be released, but would 
find work in a large city. 

“Work,” he said, “is an important issue today. 
In some places, more fellows want to work than 
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there is work, and other places, it’s the other way 
around.” He doubted that anyone could be happy 
at Central State Hospital in Waupun because “if 
you want to go someplace, you can’t go. It is hu¬ 
man nature to want to go someplace.” 

Judge Gollmar turned down Gein’s petition and 
sent him back to Central State. The judge said 
Gein would find the world “terribly frustrating, and 
people might not be very good to him. It’s a Rip 
van Winkle situation—simply crossing the street in 
a big city or getting food would be very difficult 
for Mr. Gein after his many years in an institution. 

“I fear,” the judge continued, “that he would be 
exploited if he were released. I could see him 
becoming ‘Exhibit A’. The public has not forgotten 
the matter; it continues to be a sensational thing. 
He would have great difficulty coping with that. 

I do not know whether it is technically dangerous, 
but I do know it would be dangerous to pluck him 
out of the hospital and put him directly on the 
streets.” 

Noting that if Gein had stood trial in 1957 for 
the murder of Mrs. Worden, he would have been 
eligible for parole in 1967, the judge told Gein “I 
wish I knew of a way to give you a bit more free¬ 
dom, but I don’t, and I must reject the petition.” 

Ed Gein returned to Waupun, but in 1976, he 
tried again to gain a “bit more freedom.” The old 
man, who, it was said, bayed at the moon when it 


was full and who designed womens’ handbags from 
cloth and beads, was given a bit of a break this 
time. He was put into an closely-guarded old age 
home, where he remains today. He is 72. 

And Plainfield? It was largely put aside after 
the torching—a case of unsolved arson—and today 
it is again just a little village in nowhere, catering 
to tourists and poor farmers. Ed Gein himself 
was largely put aside when a Nebraska kid 
named Charlie Starkweather and his underaged 
girl friend went on a murder spree in 1959 that 
left nine dead. 

Gein was put aside, but he has not been for¬ 
gotten. He remains a sensational crime figure, a 
figure that shook a small town, and then the na¬ 
tion, to its roots, and left them both quivering 
at his madness. 


(Research material this this story came from 
the following: 

My talk with Lloyd Beining, and with the 
former sheriff of Waushara County, who asked 
that his name not be used. Plainfield’s citizens 
would rather not talk about Gein, and Frank Word¬ 
en was definitely not available. 

(In addition, newspapers, newsmagazines and 
essays about Gein from the era were used, and 
Jay Robert Nash’s book “Bloodletters and Bad- 
men” was also a valuable source). 








Still More Books 


ROBERT ANTON WILSON 

If you enjoyed the interview with 
Wilson in this issue of Weird Trips, 
you'll want to see the following 
books available from us... 

COSMIC TRIGGER™ Wilson's non¬ 
fiction sequel to llluminatus. 

Wilson explores the ultimate secrets 
of our times. As a philosopher and 
theorist, as a farmer and as an au¬ 
thor, and as a drop-out living on wel¬ 
fare in Berkeley, Wilson encounters 
conspiracy advocates, UFO contac- 
tees, Hugh Hefner, William Bur¬ 
roughs, Timothy Leary, physicists, 
immortalists, occultists, witches, 
Illuminati buffs, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Fascinating 
reading. 

Illustrations by John Thompson. 

"A stunning synthesis...enjoyable 
and moving." ™-New Realities 
"I like Wilson's stuff better and 
better." —Norman Mailer 

PAPE RBACK.$4.95 

BOOK OF DREAMS--- A Dream 
Diary compiled and illustrated by 
John Thompson. 

Allows for entries of dreams, exper¬ 
iences, and thoughts each day. An¬ 
notated with historical and cosmic 
happenings for each day. Lots of 
spacy illustrations. And an intro¬ 
duction by Robert Anton Wilson. 

PAPERBACK .$3.95 


BAREFOOTZ 

We've published two issues of the 
popular Barefootz crew by Howard 
Cruse. If you aren't familiar with 
these comix, pick fhem up and find 


out why France's L' Echo des Sav¬ 
annas magazine calls Cruse the 
"Charles Shulz of the underground." 
Only Ibi each for No.1 & No.2. 

THE SNARF SERIES 

SNARF No.2--Jay Lynch cover, 
sword & sorcery spoof by Peter 
Poplaski, plus Evert Geradts, Denis 
Kitchen, and others. Ibi. 

SNARF No.4-- Cover by Holland's 
leading cartoonist Evert Geradts, 
"Hollywood Psychiatrist" by Joel 
Beck, early "Barefootz" strips by 
Howard Cruse. 'Search for the 
Truth" by Pete Loft. Still Ibi. 
SNARF No.6— Cover by Robert 
Crumb. "Ufe in the Ice & Salt 
Works" by Denis Kitchen, "Mari¬ 
juana: Crutch or Cure?" by Justin 
Green. Plus... Jay Kinney, Howard 
Cruse, George Metzger, Sharon Ru- 
dahl. Bob Armstrong, Willy Murphy, 
Evert Geradts, John Pound, and 
still others for just $1. 


SNARF No.7-“ Art by Trina Rob¬ 
bins, George Metzger, Sharon Ru- 
dahl, Steve Stiles, George Metzger, 
Justin Green, and Kim Deitch. 

Plus "Call of the Wild," by Joel 
Beck and his humanoid animals. 
Cover by Art Spiegelman. $1. 
TRINA'S WOMEN-- A collection 
of Trina Robbins' personal favo¬ 
rites, featuring her best known 
femake characters: Lulu, Rosie 
the Riveter, and Panthea. Ibi 

BIZARRE SEX 


No.1 (Kitchen cover).75^ 

No.2 (Newhall cover). \$'\ 

No.3 (Roberts cover). 7bi 

No.4 (3 artist jam cover).75^ 

No.5 (Corben cover).$1 

No.6 (Corben cover).$1.25 


WILL EISNER 

SPIRIT MAGAZINE—Now pub¬ 
lished by us on a Quarterly basis! 

I ncludes reprints of Will Eisner's 
classic Spirit stories, plus NEW 
wraparound covers, jams, and never 
before published stories. Printed on 
quality white paper. 


SPIRIT No.17.SI.50 

SPIRIT No.18.$1.50 


SURREALISM LIVES! 
MONDO SNARFO-- Possibly the 
strangest comic book ever created! 
A surrealistic tour de force by such 
artists as Kim Deitch, Steve Stiles, 
Robert Crumb, Art Spiegelman, 
Denis Kitchen, Holland's Peter 
Pontiac, Bob Armstrong, Bill Grif¬ 
fith, and many more! This one 
breaks all the rules. This one has no 
rules. A stream of consciousness 
comic representing the most exper¬ 
imental side of undergrounds. 


Deluxe Edition.$2 

Regular Edition.$1 


PLEASE PURCHASE THESE 
BOOKS FROM OUR NATION¬ 
WIDE SYSTEM OF DEALERS. 

IF YOU CANNOT BUY COMIX 
LOCALLY, YOU MAY ORDER 
DIRECTLY FROM THE PUB¬ 
LISHER... 

Send the retail price of the book(s) 
you want plus 10% for Postage to: 
Kitchen S ink E nterprises. Box 7, 
Princeton, Wis. 54968. With each 
order we include a FREE Krupp 
Mail Order Catalog. 

AGE STATEMENT REQUIRED. 







































An INTERVIEW with BOB SHEA and 

Robert Anton Wilson 

(authors of llluminatus & Cosmic Trigger) 
covering cosmic conspiracies, LSD, extra¬ 
terrestrial communication, the Immortalist 
Movement, Timothy Leary, & much more! 


AND... the California 
flood that left caskets 
and bodies littering 
Tujunga's residential 
district... 


Perpetrator of the 
most Grisly and 
Shocking Crimes 
of the Century! 


The Unbelievable 
... but TRUE 
Story of... 


GEIN 





























